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ORAL ENGLISH AND RHETORIC 



MARION JEWETT AUSTIN 
University of Illinois 



My title suggests the refrains of the old ballads. Perhaps the 
pleasing rhythm of it will soothe the spirits of those who otherwise 
might take offense, for this is no less than an attack against the 
stress laid upon oral composition in high-school English classes. It 
requires no small degree of temerity to assume a critical attitude 
toward this pet of the modern educator, this refuge of the fagged 
theme-reader, this panacea for all the ills of grammar, diction, and 
the organization of ideas. 

For the last five years the enthusiasm for oral English has not 
been dampened by a word of criticism, but has it been, after all, 
a blessing in every way? In our eagerness to realize to the full 
the possibilities of the oral theme for awakening the pupil's interest 
and for perfecting his use of the mother-tongue, have we not placed 
too much emphasis upon it, to the serious neglect of important 
phases of English instruction ? The hundred university Freshmen 
whose themes I have been reading this year make almost exclusively 
those errors which would have been glaringly noticeable in any 
high-school written composition but which, by their very nature, 
were never discoverable in the oral theme — ^the comma splice, 
the subordinate clause punctuated as a complete sentence, faulty 
capitalization, omission of punctuation, and finally that error which 
we have with us always, the misspelled word. The mistakes 
which are common to both written and oral work, such as misplaced 
modifiers, faulty reference, errors in verb forms, and bad diction, 
are also present, it is true, but in a far less formidable degree. It 
s my belief that since errors of the latter type can be overcome by 
either spoken or written composition, and since errors of the former 
tj^e can be eliminated only by written work, oral themes should be 
relegated to the background as a side-issue, a means of vitalizing 
the class work parallel to scrapbook-making and dramatizing. 
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Reactionary? Yes, indeed; but when the step in advance has 
gone too far, the wise course is retreat. 

For years I have felt a growing dissatisfaction with the position 
accorded to oral composition in high-school EngUsh classes, and 
this feeling has reached its height since a section of Rhetoric was 
intrusted to me. Rhetoric O (pronounced "oh" but signifying 
zero) designates the sub-Freshman sections of Rhetoric, made up 
of students who are signally deficient in the fundamentals of 
composition which, theoretically at least, were taught to them in 
their high schools. Many Rhetoric O students are so classed because 
of lack of abiUty to learn, for which deficiency the high-school 
teacher can in no way be held accountable. Many others, however, 
are there because their previous preparation was not what it should 
have been. It is the case of these students alone which I am con- 
sidering in the present instance. In my mind, I have formed the 
habit of designating those who are poorly prepared as Rhetoric 
students, in spite of the inaccuracy of this sweeping classification; 
hence, when I declare that in my opinion oral composition is largely 
responsible for Rhetoric O, I mean that I believe the emphasis 
placed upon oral themes in high-school English classes has resulted 
in sending forth pupils imperfectly grounded in the fundamentals 
of written English. 

If these students were without abihty to do original composition, 
their lack of instruction in the technical points of writing perhaps 
would not be so regrettable, but it is truly deplorable when pupils 
who write interesting themes are deprived of their rhetoric credits 
because they cannot spell or punctuate or capitalize correctly. 
I have chosen the following theme as typical Rhetoric work. 
I learned from conference with the student who wrote it that he 
was the son of well-educated parents, that he had been sent to a 
good high school, and that his year in the army could not be held 
responsible for his faulty work, since he had advanced, if anything, 
during that time, according to the comments made by his family 
upon his correspondence. Here is the theme as it read when the 
boy first submitted it to me: 

Keeping humans in bed 

The avrage person does not know how hard it is to keep people in a small 
bed when they have become use to a large one. About a year ago it was my 
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duty to recieve new men into the army and see that they get off on the right 
foot. These men would come to me in large number and remain with my 
department about a week, it was the first three or four night that they wer e 
the most difficult to handle. 

These men were sleeping on duble deck bed. And the bed were very narrow 
compared to the beds that they were accustom to. It was our duty to keep 
these men in bed the first few night. It would take a squad of men all night 
at hard work to keep a thousand men in bed. As soon as the light were out the 
fun started. First someone in one comer of the room would hit the floor and 
then someone else would follow sute, by midnight we could not pick them up 
as fast as they would fall out of bed. The rather odd part of the work was that 
most of the men in the upper bunk would fall four feet and hit a wood floor and 
never bat an eye some would be hanging head down and other in all manner of 
positions, in some cases they would be brused up and have to report on sick 
call 

For the purposes of this discussion, I shall consider only the 
mistakes of a technical nature in the theme. They are of two kinds: 
those of carelessness and those of ignorance. How many of both 
kinds can in justice be laid at the door of the oral theme ? I inquired 
of the Freshman with regard to his high-school instruction in 
rhetoric, and received the not unusual information that he had 
written "about three themes a year," that he was a "whiz" in 
English always but " never could spell." Perhaps his high-school Eng- 
lish teachers would have had a different story to teU, but it suffices 
for the demands of this article to assume that the boy's testimony 
is accurate. Why, then, did he receive high grades in high-school 
English although his university work reveals a blissful ignorance of 
the most important technical features of composition ? The answer 
is obvious: these features were not emphasized; it was possible to 
satisfy the demands of the course and still remain oblivious to the 
importance of periods and capital letters. Like most youths of 
his age, this Freshman talks in a forcible and interesting manner 
when speaking upon a subject which appeals to him. Suppose he 
had given an oral theme on "Keeping Humans in Bed, " in his high- 
school Senior class. Without doubt, unrestrained by irksome pen 
and ink, he would have developed his subject more fully, introducing 
further details of a humorous nature. The class would have been 
appreciative and the teacher would have found the theme a pleasing 
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variation from the endless series of "current events." A good 
mark would have been entered in the grade-book — a mark so high 
that the low grades given the pupil on the few occasions when the 
teacher could find out that he was actually putting "i" before "e" 
after "c" and leaving the "s" oflf his plurals would be totally 
counteracted. 

A great many more of the mistakes of written composition could 
be corrected through oral composition than is the case at present 
were conditions ideal for conducting oral-theme work; however, 
with our large English classes they are far from ideal. Many words 
are misspelled because the writer has always pronounced them 
carelessly. Many sentences are poorly punctuated because the 
writer has not been accustomed to discriminate between slight and 
decisive pauses in his speech. But the teacher with a class of from 
twenty to thirty pupils seldom finds time to give adequate drill 
upon distinct enunciation and expressive pauses in connection with 
oral theme work; she must "get around the class" in not more than 
two recitation periods. It is not to be wondered at that when 
pupils finish high school they are in many instances still saying 
"quanity," "probaly," "canidate," and "goverment," and are 
spelling accordingly. A written theme, carefully red-inked by the 
teacher and then revised by the pupil, would do more in the way of 
eradicating such errors than half a dozen oral themes can do as 
they are, of necessity, being conducted in most high schools. 

Clearly, the oral theme is here to stay. The pupils like it and 
it is doing wonders in making high-school boys and girls more 
articulate. It has its place, surely, but is that place the EngUsh 
class? It seems to me that it is not, for the English course has 
more than enough to do in teaching the pupils to recognize good 
literature and to express their own thoughts correctly in writing. 
Too much is asked of the English teacher when she is expected to do 
all this and to give instruction in public speaking as well. A course in 
public speaking should be included in the high-school curriculum 
and every pupil be required to take it. It might be substituted for 
one semester of English in high schools requiring four years of Eng- 
lish. In large high schools a special pubHc-speaking or oral-theme 
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teacher might be engaged, but in the small schools the English 
teacher probably would have charge of the class. Under such an 
arrangement oral themes would not be totally banished from the 
English classes but they would no longer be an end in themselves 
except in the special oral-expression class. 

Of course this is mere theorizing and it is a poor time to be 
talking about adding to the curriculum when thousands of class- 
rooms are without teachers, but I believe the time will come when 
it will be generally acknowledged that oral composition cannot act 
even as a partial substitute for written composition. Perhaps 
^en this is recognized, sections of Rhetoric O, or their counterparts, 
will be necessitated only by the presence at our universities of 
students deficient in ability, and not by the presence also of able 
students deficient in preparation. 



